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men, but he had no doubt whatever that he did
dislike us.

I veiy soon came to the conclusion that a sharp
conflict was inevitable.   It is, however, generally
bad diplomacy to force on a conflict even when
it seems inevitable.   It sometimes happens that,
after  all,   the  forecast  of the  most  qualified
observers is erroneous, and that no acute conflict
occurs at all.    In the particular case in point,
it would have been singularly unwise to have
provoked a quarrel.    It was so easy for hostile, or
even for friendly but ill-informed critics to invert
the true order in which events would develop.
All the jargon and catchwords of modern de-
mocracy were on the side of the Khedive.   The
powerful Government, acting on the side of right
and in the true interests of a whole population,
could readily be made to appear unjust, arbitrary
and tyrannical, whilst the world would hesitate
to believe that the weak Government, which was
its opponent, was making an abusive use of its
weakness, and, amidst many flowers of rhetoric,
was in reality pleading the cause of oppression and
misgovernment in Egypt.   My course was, there-
fore, clearly traced out for me.   The more certain
the ultimate crisis, the more evident was the
necessity for extreme moderation in order to
avoid any suspicion that a crisis was provoked.

On t;he other hand, if the British Government
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